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The Will and the Way 


An Analysis of the Problems and the Promising Signs in the South’s 
Development toward Better Human Relations and the Present 
Foundations of that Development 


By Charles S. Johnson 
President, Fisk University 


Wwe Marcot AsqQuiTH, a keen- 
witted British woman and wife 
of a Premier, visited the United 
States for the first time several years 
ago, she was asked the premature 
question which is often put by re- 
porters to celebrities, but which can 
seldom be intelligently answered: 
“What do you think about America?” 
She had an answer that was not lack- 
ing in incisive wit, even if it did not 
tell the whole story. She said, in sub- 
stance, that America’s progress is 
ahead of its civilization. 

With perhaps an equal measure of 
generalization, it might be said with 
respect to race relations that the civ- 
ilization of the South is still some- 
what ahead of its progress. For the 
American creed and the Christian 
ethic, which would normally be a 
sufficient basis for all our human re- 
lations, are, at least as philosophies, 
a vital part of the Southern tradition. 
The problem is that there have not 
yet been found sufficient ways of im- 
plementing these common convic- 
tions. 





Dr. Johnson, noted educator and so- 
ciologist, chairman of SRC’s executive 
committee, has written of ‘the credit side 
of the ledger’ of race relations in the 
South, in his latest book, ‘Into the Main 
Stream,’ the introduction to which is re- 
printed here by permission of the pub- 
ate the University of North Carolina 

ress. 





It will be said immediately that if 
these are real convictions they will 
express themselves in action and that 
there is no need for programs and 
sermons to help in the task of build- 
ing understanding. The truth is that 
the general character and persistence 
of the concern for improved relations 
are the best possible indications that 
race and race relations are on the 
minds and consciences of the people 
of the region and that no one is yet 
satisfied that a final formula has 
been found. 


Practice and Principle 


Over the years the South has pro- 
gressively recognized an obligation in 
the field of education and has moved 
to the point where it has: conceded 
the ideal of equalization of educa- 
tional facilities. This was exempli- 
fied in the agreement of eleven South- 
ern governors that the number-one 
objective of Southern states should 
be the “equalization of educational 
opportunities for all citizens of the 
South.” One Southern state and many 
cities have actually equalized sala- 
ries for white and Negro teachers 
and have put the problem aspect of 
adjusting an old discrepance behind 
them. The principle of equalization 
has also been extended at points to 
include health, welfare, transporta- 
tion, and recreation facilities; and a 
substantial number of forward-look- 
ing white Southerners acknowledge 
the right of Negroes to equality of 








employment opportunities on the 
basis of ability, to equal treatment by 
police and in the courts, and to suf- 
frage. In practice this process of 
equalization makes only slow head- 
way; but the recognition of the prin- 
ciple is a great advance over the sit- 
uation twenty years ago when in- 
equality, if not defended, was cer- 
tainly not very strongly disavowed. 

An important issue has grown up 
more or less parallel with that of im- 
proved facilities. It is the increasing 
insistence on the principle of separa- 
tion. The line of demarcation has 
been drawn with growing rigidity 
by the white majority both in law 
and in practice; correspondingly, it 
has at times been somewhat intensi- 
fied by Negroes who, more and more, 
as education has made them less able 
to fit into the superior-inferior pat- 
tern, have drawn the line as a means 
of spiritual and physical protection. 
In a world being drawn closer and 
becoming more interdependent it is 
obviously impossible to achieve any 
such ideal except perhaps in limited 
areas of one’s personal or social life. 
“No one,” to paraphrase John Donne’s 
classic phrase, “can be an island 
unto himself.” 


Segregation 


There is, however, a disposition to 
rationalize the principle of segrega- 
tion as something necessary and sa- 
cred, and to insist upon its full ac- 
ceptance by Negroes as a condition 
to the execution of even the smallest 
social services. Mr. David Cohn has 
stated this policy very emphatically 
in an article in the Atlantic Monthly. 

“No notable improvement of race 
relations can be achieved, in my 
opinion, unless the ground is cleared 
by a recognition on the part of both 
whites and Negroes that (a) the 
problem is incapable of solution, and 
(b) the issue of segregation must not 
be called into question. ...” 

Strangely enough, it can be ob- 
served that, provided the ritual of 
public homage to the principle of se- 
gregation is performed, white South- 
erners seem less disturbed by inci- 
*Atlantic Monthly, January, 1944, p. 50 
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dental violations of it in practice. This 
can be seen in many working rela- 
tionships throughout the South. What 
seems to be considered absolutely 
essential is that Negroes should join 
in the ritual too, by publicly and in 
so many words accepting separation 
of the races as a final solution of the 
problems of race relations in a demo- 
cratic society. But this is the very 
thing that Negroes cannot do if they 
are to retain either their own self- 
respect or the respect of other Ne- 
groes; and without these they would 
have neither influence nor effective- 
ness. For the Negro to accept segre- 
gation and all of its implications as 
an ultimate solution would be to ac- 
cept for all time a definition of him- 
self as something less than his fellow 
man. This would be the case even if 
Negroes believed that it is possible 
to establish actual, practical equality 
of opportunity on the basis of segre- 
gation. 


It may also be observed, however, 
that Southern Negro leaders have 
shown themselves willing to work 
for the improvement of conditions 
within the framework of segregation, 
and that they have not on the 
whole pushed the issue embarrass- 
ingly, even in ways that are obviously 
possible. They have fought for the 
equalization of teachers’ salaries and 
other educational expenditures, but 
they have not seriously pushed de- 
mands for the admission of Negroes 
into Southern colleges which offer 
educational facilities, graduate and 
professional, not available at Negro 
institutions. They have worked in- 
stead to improve the Negro institu- 
tions. They have not brought more 
than casual pressure on the churches 
to fit their practices to the principles 
they profess, even though it is always 
difficult for the church to give moral 
reasons for excluding Negro Chris- 
tians from a common fellowship. 
They have not embarrassed Southern 
states and municipalities by continual 
suits in matters affecting transporta- 
tion facilities, although it is clear 
that present conditions and daily oc- 
currences afford a basis for prosecu- 
tion of carriers and other agencies 
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which, after all, receive public sup- 
port in various forms and are clearly 
affected with a public interest. The 
suggestion of one Virginia editor that 
the present laws requiring separation 
of the races on all vehicles of public 
transportation in Virginia be abol- 
ished, and the actual passage of a bill 
to repeal such laws by one chamber 
of the Maryland legislature, arose 
less from Negro pressure than from 
the conviction that the present con- 
fusion was hampering transportation 
without effectively separating any- 
one. The kind of situations arising 
out of these laws and the problems 
which they present to drivers and 
passengers are illustrated by a para- 
graph from instructions issued by the 
vice-president of a Southern bus 
company to all of the company’s 
drivers: 

“Look over your passengers be- 
fore you start to load, in order to 
get some idea of the amount of space 
which will be needed for each race. 
Remember that most of the white 
passengers will usually board ahead 
of the colored, therefore it is up to 
you to make your space allocation be- 
fore the bus becomes overloaded with 
white passengers. 

“We realize that during war-time 
this business of segregation is a prob- 
lem to you, but if you will carefully 
follow the above instructions, it 
should assist in accommodating the 
greatest number with the least fric- 
tion.” 


Stalemate 

Out of this sort of situation, inci- 
dents arise daily which afford a ba- 
sis for Negroes to bring pressure 
which could be embarrassing, but 
they have shown considerable re- 
straint about doing so. They have 
brought no pressure for admission to 
public recreational facilities available 
to whites, although they have only 
to look around them to see such situ- 
ations as that in Atlanta, for example, 
where Negroes comprise 33 per cent 
of the population, but have access 
to only one per cent of the park space. 
They have not seriously asked for 
violation of the principle of separa- 
tion, but they have seriously attacked 
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inequalities such as these and are 
willing to work with all who wish to 
see them reduced. Yet progress ap- 
pears to be more or less retarded be- 
cause they will not and cannot say 
that they will never disturb the 
present policy of segregation. The re- 
sult is a stalemate which must some- 
how be broken if we are to move for- 
ward together in the South—a for- 
ward movement which, incidentally, 
is just as important for the welfare 
of the white part of the population as 
for the Negro. 

It appears, therefore, that a new 
basis of accommodation must be 
reached; that both groups should 
cease to demand what is for the 
present impossible, but undertake to- 
gether programs of action in those 
areas where there is agreement—pro- 
grams which offer Negroes better fa- 
cilities, more equal opportunities, and 
a fuller participation in the obliga- 
tions and privileges of citizenship. 

There can be an honest recognition 
on the part of the white majority 
that they are compromising with 
democratic and Christian principles, 
and less shutting of the eyes on the 
part of the minority to actual social 
and cultural lags in the Negro popu- 
lation. Negroes in the South have 
shown that they can work construc- 
tively on many levels of cooperation 
without insisting first upon the total 
abandonment by their white collab- 
orators of all the symbols which they 
revere—holding these to be personal 
for the whites, but not necessarily 
universal. Similarly it is true that 
numbers of white leaders who hold 
firm general views about segregation 
have actually relaxed the principle 
in their preoccupation with goals 
and values more important and vital 
than keeping people apart. 

It has been felt by many observers 
that race relations in the South be- 
came a great deal worse during the 
recent war. This observation has 
been supported by the undeniable 
fact that racial tensions and incidents 
growing out of them increased greatly 
over the war period. It has been 
said, too, that Negroes have developed 
a “new belligerency,” and this atti- 
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tude has been attributed variously 
to the influence of northern Negroes, 
outside agitators, the New Deal, 
Communists, and various other un- 
popular symbols. 


Wholesome Signs 


Actually, however, it is possible to 
view this undeniable increase in ten- 
sion and in the expression by Negroes 
of protest against inequalities and 
discriminations as a symptom of so- 
cial changes which may in the long 
run prove wholesome for the entire 
South. If the absence of tensions and 
protest is to be the only index of 
good race relations, then such rela- 
tions are certainly not as good as 
they were. But such quiescence may 
also be a sign of immobility and un- 
healthy social stagnation. War condi- 
tions did not really make any funda- 
mental change in the attitude of Ne- 
groes toward inadequate schools, de- 
nial of civil rights, and other forms 
of discrimination. That they should 
protest against these things became 
inevitable when the South first recog- 
nized its obligation to educate the 
Negro population. As education in- 
creasingly familiarized them with the 
American creed of democracy and 
equal opportunity and with the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens, they 
were bound to look about them and 
compare the theory with the prac- 
tice, as far as they themselves were 
concerned. The only new elements 
that the war period introduced into 
this situation were to speed up the 
impact of new ideas upon the old, to 
make certain changes not only pos- 
sible but necessary, and to create a 
climate of public opinion in which 
protest, long felt, could be more 
safely expressed. The fact that we 
fought a war in the name of democ- 
racy against enemies who glorify ra- 
cial prejudice has of course sharpened 
the issue at home and disturbed the 
consciences of many Americans. War 
did not so much change the funda- 
mental dilemmas of American race 
relations, or the respective viewpoints 
of the persons involved, as it brought 
them out into the open. And it is pos- 
sible to regard this as an essentially 
wholesome development. 
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It has been suggested that the pres- 
ent tensions may be symptoms of so- 
cial changes in process which may 
likewise prove wholesome in the long 
run. It was entirely natural that all 
kinds of tensions should be created 
by the movement of masses of people 
from isolated rural areas to centers 
of production and population, by the 
military training of thousands of Ne- 
gro soldiers from the North in the 
neighborhood of Southern communi- 
ties, by the exodus of Negro domes- 
tics from Southern households, and 
by their entrance into new industrial 
occupations. But there are indications 
of constructive forces at work in the 
total situation. 

In spite of the tensions, threats, 
abuses, and limitations of the racial 
system, large-scale racial violence 
seldom occurred, although the fric- 
tions and antagonisms threaten to 
continue indefinitely. As a matter of 
fact, recent months have shown a 
decline in the number of incidents 
sufficiently important to be reported 
nationally. Situations arising out of 
the congestion on public modes of 
transportation, police handling of 
Negro suspects, and conflicts involv- 
ing Negro soldiers and white civilians 
or soldiers were the principal causes 
of open violence. 


Forward Ways 


Some of the favorable elements in 
the situation are the following: 

1. The pressure of population over 
the long run was relaxed by the mi- 
gration of both whites and Negroes 
to the North and West. 

2. Constant advances in education 
are changing the character of race 
relations by gradually improving the 
conditions of both groups. 

3. The increased industrialization 
and unionization of the region has 
been augmenting the number and 
character of natural contacts between 
whites and Negroes in the most num- 
erous population class. The necessi- 
ties for labor and class solidarity 
have shown themselves vital enough 
to overcome many racial customs and 
traditions. 

4. As has already been said, many 
white Southerners, while struggling 
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with a dilemma for which there ap- 
pears to be no solution both accept- 
able and consistent with American 
democratic beliefs, have shown them- 
selves ready to work with Negro 
Southerners for the removal of par- 
ticular discriminations or for the 
establishment of better facilities, and 
these instances of cooperation have 
brought better understanding in cer- 
tain areas. 

5. The more forward-looking 
Southern political leaders and states- 
men are increasingly aware that many 
of the problems of the South are not 
racial but economic, geographical, and 
social. They are showing a new will- 
ingness to work for the general im- 
provement of conditions in the area 
which includes whites and Negroes 
alike. They are recognizing that 
change is inevitable, and they are 
going forward to meet it. An out- 
standing example is the action of the 
Georgia legislature, under the lead- 
ership of Governor Arnall, in re- 
pealing the poll tax with almost 
startling suddenness. But there are 
many other examples. 

6. Southern colleges and universi- 
ties are contributing to a more ob- 
jective approach to race relations, as 
well as to the general problems of 
the Southern region, by establishing 
course programs and study pro- 
jects in these fields; and as a result 
of this and related factors, more 
Southern people are showing a dispo- 
sition to question old traditions and 
to try out new approaches. 


Unpredictables 


At the present moment the whole 
question of race relations is intimately 
linked up with the problems of post- 
war adjustment and the course of 
American and world development. 
We can chart the constructive and 
disruptive forces now at work, but 
we cannot know which will prevail 
without knowing whether postwar 
America will be able to provide a 
reasonably adequate number of jobs 
and a reasonable standard of living 
for the whole population. Predictions 
as to the effect on race relations of 
the return of white and Negro South- 
ern servicemen varied from gloomy 
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mutterings that “blood will flow” to 
the statement by a retiring governor 
of North Carolina that “men who 
come back from the war, white and 
colored, are going to have an even 
better desire to work these things 
out.” There is at least a recognition 
on the part of Southern leaders that 
demobilization, reconversion, and 
their attendant problems require 
careful planning and prompt, con- 
structive action... 

The fear of disturbing the controls 
of the racial system frequently places 
restraints upon progressive action in 
racial matters of any sort. Always 
there are in every locality a few well- 
meaning humanitarians willing to do 
something, but action carries a re- 
sponsibility that only the stoutest 
hearts can sustain for long. For if 
such persons have little influence in 
the community, their efforts are likely 
to be of little avail, and they are soon 
overcome by their own frustrations. 
If they are persons of influence, there 
are limits beyond which they can- 
not go without jeopardizing this in- 
fluence, at least with their local pub- 
lic. If they persist, they are likely 
to be held responsible for any dis- 
turbance in the racial scene, whether 
actual, fancied, or feared. That is un- 
doubtedly why it so often happens 
that the intellectual liberals who 
know what should be done are torn 
between their private convictions and 
their public caution, and the most 
forthright declarations of the need 
for change are made by persons who 
are estimated by the community to 
have so little weight as to be innocu- 
ous. 


Leadership 


There are at least two notable ex- 
ceptions to this general observation. 
There are a few white leaders of 
prestige and influence who have the 
courage to propose and support bold, 
forward - looking democratic pro- 
grams, and who are secure enough in 
the esteem of moral leaders through- 
out the nation to be indifferent to lo- 
cal criticisms and fears of going too 
far. There are also some who, by vir- 
tue of their persistent and uninhib- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Liberal Renascence from the South? 


RITING in The New York Times 

under an Alabama dateline, 
John N. Popham cites the prediction 
that the South will produce the next 
great liberal movement in this coun- 
try. Popham quotes Aubry Williams, 
“who three years ago was the central 
figure in a New Deal controversy 
which revolved about his ‘liberal’ or 
‘radical’ views on the aims and pur- 
poses of government.” 


“T am convinced that the next great 
liberal movement in this country will 
come from the South,” Williams told 
Popham. 


“There are brains, plenty of brains. 
There has always been brains and 
talent in the South. But most of it 
went north. I followed the trek when 
I went to Wisconsin to teach. I am 
amazed at the fine liberal growth 
that’s taking place down here. I want 
to stay here and work with it. The 
Southerners are going to work this 
thing out. 


“These are my people and I love 
working with them. And the young 
men that are being given a chance in 
public life here are really hopeful for 
the whole picture. They’re doing 
things these days. The South has a 
wonderful future in and for this 
country.” 


Recently, speaking to his Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights, President Tru- 
man asked them to go to the grass 
roots of the race strife problem and 
begin solving it from there. 


We have always contended that if 
the South is ever to be ridded of its 
unwholesome growth of conflict and 
hatred, it will be because a great good 
government movement began right 
there in the midst of all the debris 
of human principle. We do not sub- 
scribe to the theory that intervention 
into these problems by liberal- 
minded Northerners is interference. 
That is an argument which is used in 
an endeavor to make excuses for the 


people who want to maintain white 
supremacy and the cruel inhuman 
methods they use. It is an argument 
which seeks to perpetuate the bad 
blood between the North and South 
which has been slowly unclotting 
since the Civil War. We do believe 
that the problems which are acute 
in the South are problems of Amer- 
ica because America will not be a 
democratic nation until democracy 
rules in all forty-eight states. There 
is actually no liberty on 42nd Street 
and Broadway when a Negro Navy 
veteran is castrated in Mississippi. 


But we do have a great faith and 
confidence in the ability of the South 
to assume the burden of its own prob- 
lem and with the help and support 
of those of us in the Northern states 
who are willing sincerely to give that 
help and support, we visualize—not 
a Utopia—but a land which is es- 
sentially a democracy. A land in 
which there is equality of opportunity 
and an honest unselfish competition 
among people based on merit and on 
energy and initiative. 


That is why we hope Aubrey Wil- 
liams is not mistaken in his theory 
that the next great liberal movement 
will come from the South. 


We hope that he is not mistaken 
because that movement may con- 
ceivably be the one which will enable 
us to point with pride and without 
hypocrisy to our Constitution and to 
the document we call the Four Free- 
doms and to sing ‘My Country ’Tis 
Of Thee’ with a greater and richer 
fervor. 


—The New York Age 





A bi-racial council of ministers and 
laymen to study problems of race re- 
lations and ways of closer cooperation 
between the races has been estab- 
lished by the 98th Council of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Texas. 
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South to Lead Interracial Gains, 
Priest Tells New Yorkers 


A prediction that the South will be 
in the vanguard of the interracial 
movement in a few years was made 
here by Rev. John LaFarge, S. J., edi- 
tor of America and chaplain of the 
Catholic Interracial Council, at the 
group’s weekly forum-tea in New 
York City. 

He expressed the belief that the re- 
actionary “white supremacy” ele- 
ments will be pushed into the back- 
ground while the liberal elements 
will become more and more influ- 
ential. As a factor in this trend, he 
cited the statement made recently by 
the Superior of the Jesuit Fathers in 
the Southern Province, who said that 
in his opinion the number one work 
of the Jesuit priests under his juris- 
diction is the promotion of interracial 
justice and better race relations. 





Mayor John G. Kennedy, of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, this month appointed 
12 Negro officers to the city police 
force. The appointments—for three 
detectives and nine patrolmen—are 
the first in Georgia and have created 
much interest and favorable editorial 
comment from several papers in the 
state. 





Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has granted $175,000 for a two-year 
study of how well existing public 
libraries are serving American com- 
munities and whether libraries should 
become future custodians of non- 
commercial radio, films and televi- 
sion. Dr. Robert D. Leigh has been 
appointed to head the inquiry, Mr. 
Lester said. 





Indiana now joins the growing list 
of states which have outlawed the 
The law banning that undemocratic 
order imposes fines up to $10,000, im- 
prisonment up to two years, and loss 
of citizenship for 10 years on persons 
7 guilty of “racketeering in 
ate.” 
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Alabama Negro Publishers Urge 
State Minority Affairs Office 


The recently organized Alabama 
Newspaper Association, set up by 
Negro newspaper publishers of the 
state, has submitted a memorandum 
to Governor James E. Folsom recom- 
mending the establishment of a state 
Office of Minority Affairs and a Com- 
mission on Minority Affairs to be 
composed of white and Negro citi- 
zens. The suggested Commission 
would study the needs of Alabama’s 
Negro citizens and recommend cour- 
ses of action to answer those needs. 

The Association’s memorandum out- 
lines some of the problems facing the 
Negro in veterans services, education, 
suffrage, employment, civil liberties, 
health, housing and recreation. 

Members of the committee which 
drew up the memorandum are: Mr. 
Robert Durr, of the Birmingham 
Weekly Review, chairman; Mr. E. O. 
Jackson, of the Birmingham World; 
and Mr. Frank Thomas, of the Tusca- 
loosa Weekly Review. 





Two SRC officers—Director George 
S. Mitchell and Consultant Guy B. 
Johnson—have been serving on the 
faculty of The Georgia People’s 
School, an adult education service 
recently established in Georgia. 





Negro delegates from eight states 
went on record against “bloc voting” 
at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Progressive Voters League in 
Dallas. 


The School and the Community 
will be the theme of the annual con- 
ference on curriculum improvement 
to be held at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on July 24 and 25, 
1947. This is the seventeenth con- 
ference in a series, which in recent 
years has had a registration of about 
a thousand people. 


Students of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity voted to invite Negro dele- 
gates from Xavier University to a 
Southern college students conference 
being held this month. 
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The Florida Senate this month re- 
jected, 30 to 4, a so-called “white 
primary bill” designed to keep Negro 
citizens from voting by divorcing 
Democratic Party primaries from 
state control. The rejection of this 
proposed evasion of the Federal Con- 
stitution by the senators was gen- 
erally applauded in the Florida press. 





More than 200 religious and welfare 
group leaders from throughout the 
South met in Atlanta this month for 
a “Conference on Human Rights and 
World Order.” Mr. Turner L. Smith, 
chief of the civil rights section of the 
U. S. Department of Justice, and Mr. 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, were among the fea- 
tured speakers. The conference was 
sponsored by the Georgia Council of 
Church Women, the Women’s Society 
of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church and the Southern Regional 
Council. Mrs. M. E. Tilly, secretary 


of the society and field secretary for 
SRC, was chairman of the meeting. 





In Houston, Texas, a white newspa- 
per reporter testified to a police beat- 
ing of a Negro arrested for “loud 
talking.” 





A_ resolution condemning race 
hatred and intolerance and support- 
ing the right to the ballot for all 
citizens, “irrespective of color or con- 
dition of life, or religion,” was adopt- 
ed by the Savannah-Atlanta Diocesan 
Council of the Catholic Church meet- 
ing in Brunswick, Ga., last month. 





Dr. Guy B. Johnson of the Southern 
Regional Council presented SRC’s 
program to three civic clubs — Ki- 
wanis, Lions and Rotary —and also 
met with an interracial group to dis- 
cuss organization of a local committee 
of SRC during a recent visit to Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee. 


The Will and the Way 
(Continued from page 5) 


ited humanitarianism, are regarded 
as merely eccentric on the question 
of race. Indeed, there is some evi- 
dence that these eccentric spokesmen 
for the moral value are tolerated lo- 
cally as undisturbing “conscience 
vents” on matters on which it is not 
regarded as expedient for the com- 
munity generally to have forceful 
moral views. They are tolerated as 
long as they are estimated to be 
harmless. 

In spite of these various limitations 
on leadership, many encouraging 
things are actually happening in the 
South that are little known because 
constructive incidents and programs 
are usually less dramatic and news- 
worthy than conflict situations or 
noisy racist demagoguery. They are 
not all happening in the same com- 
munity or always in the same way 
in different communities. In most 
instances the incidents or programs 
that are in operation in one locality 
are elsewhere assumed to be impos- 
sible or untimely or inexpedient for 
the South. They are so regarded be- 
cause it is simply not known that 
they have been demonstrated as pos- 
sible and actually beneficial in the 
region. . . 
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